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BCO Gives No Such Dissolution Authority 





Power Only After Trial 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your recent editorial (April 6) relative 
to the Chapel Hill case was indeed timely 
and I think most Presbyterians will agree 
with you that the action taken by the 
Commission of Orange Presbytery was 
unwise, however, there is another reason 
why it was unwise which you did not 
point out and which I think should be 
pointed out at this time. 

Many Presbyterian ministers, elders, 
deacons and others believe that the Book 
of Church Order grants presbytery or a 
judicial commission of presbytery the 
autocratic power to remove at will minis- 
ters, elders, deacons and church members 
from their duties and from church mem- 
bership when the interest of religion im- 
peratively demands it. To substantiate 
their point of view they cite paragraph 
76 of the Book of Church Order which 
states, concerning the minister ‘to dis- 
solve it (pastoral relations) at the re- 
quest of one or both of the parties, or 
where the interest of religion impera- 
tively demands it,” then in connection 
with elders, deacons and church members 
“in cases in which the Session cannot ex- 
ercise its authority, (presbytery) shall 
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have power to assume original jurisdic- 
tion.” 

These provisions of the Book of 
Church Order do not grant autocratic 
powers to the presbytery or to a judicial 
commission of presbytery. Therefore to 
exercise such power and authority is to 
usurp power and exercise authority never 
granted nor was it ever intended to be 
granted to presbytery or a commission of 
presbytery. 

A presbytery or a judicial commission 
does not care to usurp authority and 
would never dream of exercising auto- 
eratic authority, however one word in the 
declaration of the functions of presby- 
tery, paragraph 76, has led presbyteries 
and judicial commission of presbytery 
astray into doing these very things. That 
one word is “POWER.” Paragraph 76 
states that presbytery has the POWER to 
do some twenty odd things, two of which 
are, to dissolve pastoral relations where 
the interest of religion imperatively 
demands it, and in cases in which the 
Session cannot exercise its authority to 
assume original jurisdiction. Therefore 
it is true that presbytery or a judicial 
commission of presbytery has_ these 
powers but the power is restricted. 

The state has the power to take human 
life but it cannot do so except by due 
course of law, the state has the power to 
deprive one of his rights and liberties 
but it cannot do so except through legal 
channels. The state has the power to 
search your home but it cannot do so ex- 
cept by proper warrant. So it is with the 
presbytery or a judicial commission of 
presbytery. Presbytery or a judicial com- 
mission of presbytery can act only by 
and through the due process of law, never 
by assuming autocratic power. This al- 
ways means a trial. Even the simplest 
eases into which presbytery enters, or a 
commission of its appointment enters in 
a judicial capacity, demands a trial, the 
only exception being when all parties 
concerned have a true and full meeting of 
the minds and all future actions are 
mutually agreed to. Otherwise a trial 
must be instituted and processed accord- 
ing to the Book of Church Order. 

JAMES D. C\RTER. 
Miami Springs, Fla. 


Wants Union Defeated 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

At our next General Assembly the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is asked 
to vote on organic union with the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

Now if you read and believe in THE 
OvTLOOK you will most likely be in favor 
of this union. That is your privilege to 
do so. Now there are many of us in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church who are 
opposed to this union for reasons no 
longer connected with the war between 
the states. For the best interest of the 
cause of Christ I find myself not able to 
join in such a union. 

I am praying every day that union will 
be defeated. However, should union pass. 
then I will accept it and call for my 
church letter and remain outside union. 

Now should the motion be defeated 
and we not unite, everyone of you who 
reads this magazine and believes in 
union has a perfect right to call for his 


letter, and unite with the Northern 
Church. I am sure that everyone who 
wants to unite will be given the right to 
do so. In this way our church will con- 
tinue to witness for him, and you who 
want to join the Northern Church will be 
satisfied. In the same way any pastor 
who aspires to join the Northern Church 
can surely get a dismissal from his pres- 
bytery and join the Northern Church. 

If union comes I shall accept it and 
separate, but if it does not come each of 
you should accept it also, and if you 
want to unite anyway then I am sure 
you will find it easy to do so. This will 
avoid much strife and many heartaches 
over a very important matter. 

I do hope that many of you will see the 
matter in this light, and that in the years 
to come the blessed Savior who died on 
Calvary that we might be free from the 
penalty of sin, might become very 
precious to you, if he is not already so. 
Job 25:4, Roman, 3: 24-26. 

Britt Rose, Jr. 
West Point, Miss. 


Reunion and Our Standards 


To THE OvUTIooK: 

While Presbyterian 
discussed in the columns of THE PrREs- 
BYTERIAN OvutTLooK I should like to call 
attention to an historical incident which 
seems relevant and interesting. 

It will be recalled that in 1837 the 
Presbyterian Church divided into the 
Old and New Schools over questions of 
church polity and doctrinal interpreta- 
tion. Twenty years later the Southern 
section of the New School withdrew 
from the Northern section on the issue 
of slavery and formed the United Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

During the War between the States the 
proposal was made that the Southern 
branch of the New School unite with the 
Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 


reunion is being 


States, the southern branch of the Old 
school. In 1863 a committee headed by 
Dr. R. L. Dabney was appointed by the 


Old School body to confer with a similar 
committee from the United Synod. The 
following year the report of this joint 
committee was submitted to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
Cc. S. A. The plan of union was a long 
document which included a_ detailed 
declaration concerning doctrines which 
had been a cause of contention between 
the Old and New School parties. The in- 
tention of the declaration was to set 
forth what was regarded as the proper 
interpretation of these debated doctrines. 

After considerable discussion the As- 
sembly voted to delete the whole explan- 
atory declaration from the report and 
elected to unite “on the basis of the 
existing Standards only.” They thus 
acknowledged the adequacy of the 
church’s Standards and the good faith of 
both parties in their adherence to the 
Standards. So conservative an observer 
as Dr. Thomas Cary Johnson commented, 
“This union was honorable to both par- 
ties, and has been a source of great bless- 
ing to Southern Presbyterianism.” (The 
Southern Presbyterians [The American 
Church History Series, Vol. XI], p. 538.) 

Even though it is a risky practice to 
press historical comparisons, this early 
example of reunion within our own 
branch of Presbyterianism suggests some 
significant precedents for the basis of 
union and the spirit in which it may be 
effected. 

Rutn D. SEE. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Oxnam Replies to 
Charges Made by 


House Committee 


Washington Post Gives 
Strong Editorial Support 


Washington, D.C. (RNS)—A detailed, 
documented reply to charges against him 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee has been made here by Meth- 
odist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. He 
charged the Committee with deliberately 
disseminating false information about 
him and with “blackmail.” 

The Washington Post gave nearly two 
full pages to the text of the “information” 
about Bishop Oxnam released to the press 
by the Committee and to the bishop’s 
point-by-point comment on it. 

During the course of his answer Bishop 
Oxnam stated that a meeting to promote 
Soviet-American friendship in 1942 
which he was accused of helping to spon- 
sor also had as co-sponsors Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones, Senator Kenneth D 
McKellar (D.,Tenn.) and a number of 
other prominent Americans, including 
editor William Allen White of Emporia, 
Kans. 

Bishop Oxnam denied that he had 
been a member of several alleged Com- 
munist-front groups, as charged by the 
Committee. 

Most of the organizations mentioned in 
the Committee’s “information,” including 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, 
have never been listed anywhere as “‘sub- 
versive,” the bishop said in his reply. 

Bishop Oxnam also gave details of his 
policy differences with the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action and his res- 
ignation from that organization in 1947. 
This group has been frequently accused 
of leftist leanings. 

The Washington Post (Apr. 7), com- 
menting editorially on the bishop's reply 
to the committee, said: 

“Read Bishop Oxnam’'s full statement. 
The committee dossier on him records 
entirely innocent activities as though 
they had some sinister implication. The 
dossier reports public statements by 
Bishop Oxnam assailing ‘witch hunts,’ 
and criticizing the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as though these 


statements were in themselves evidence 
against him. What in the world is 


Church Construction Gains 14 Per Cent 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Church 
construction, now virtually free from gov- 
ernment controls and materials short- 
ages, showed a 14 per cent increase dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1953 over the same 
period a year ago. 

Government reports said that new con- 
struction valued at $103,000,000 was 
started in January, February, and March. 


In the first quarter of 1952 new starts 
totaled only $90,000,000. 

Parochial school construction gained 
15 per cent over last year’s quarter. Con- 
struction was started on $93,000,000 
worth of new buildings by non-public 
schools in the first three months of this 
year, compared with $81,000,000 in the 
same period a year ago. 


J. I. C. U. Is Formally Opened 


Tokyo (RNS)—A 50-year dream of 
Japanese and American Christians be- 
came a reality here when the Charter 
Class of Japan International Christian 
University’s College of Liberal Arts was 
matriculated in a special ceremony on its 
campus at Mitaka, a Tokyo suburb. 

The 199 young men and women of the 
college’s first class were welcomed, along 
with their families, by Hachiro Yuasa, 
university president, who described the 
new institution as “the university of to- 
morrow.” 

He told the class members they were 
“the elite of Japan’s 1953 freshmen” and 
that, as such, “society has a right to ex- 
pect great things of you.” 


Dulles, Grew, MacArthur 


Messages of congratulation from U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, honorary 
chairman of the university’s fund drive 
in the U.S., were read by Dr. Yuasa. 

“It is my belief,” Mr. Dulles said, 
“that a university in which students of 
diverse races, nations, creeds and colors 
will study together in a Christian atmos- 
phere can make a significant contribution 
to the causes of international understand- 
ing and world peace. On behalf of the 
Department of State, I wish Japan In- 
ternational Christian University success 
in attaining this worthy goal.” 

General MacArthur said that, “with 
all men of goodwill in both this country 


wrong with such an expression of opin- 
ion in a free country? 

“The committee apparently regards as 
‘subversive’ any opinion of which it dis- 
approves. The dossier compiled on 
Bishop Oxnam is the kind of dossier com- 
piled by the political police behind the 
Iron Curtain. It does not represent in- 
vestigation; it represents a naked and 
ugly attempt at intimidation.” 


and Japan,” he joined in the hope that 
the institution would “achieve the spir- 
itual strength, the broad vision and the 
intellectual wisdom to serve as a beacon 
light to guide the youth of Japan toward 
the path of truth.” 

Each student signed a pledge to up- 
hold the principle of universal human 
rights, to respect Japanese laws and to 
abide by university regulations. He then 
received from Kiyoshi Togasaki, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, a special 
matriculation certificate signed by Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette of New Haven, 
Conn., president of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation 
which raised funds in the U.S. for the 
institution’s buildings and endowment. 


14 Denominations Participate 


The Foundation was incorporated at 
New York in 1949 with 14 major Protes- 
tant denominations in the U.S. and Can- 
ada participating. It is continuing its 
fund drive with the aim of providing fa- 
cilities for 550 undergraduate students 
and 300 scholars in three graduate schools 
by 1957. 

The 365-acre campus site at Mitaka 
was purchased by Japanese who, in 1948, 
raised more than 160 million yen (about 
$450,000) forthe purpose. Last year the 
buildings were dedicated and some of 
the schools of the university were opened. 

The university’s specific purpose is to 
train leaders to meet the country’s crucial 
need in the fields of education, public 
affairs and social work. Its broad aim 
is the establishment of an institution of 
highest academic standing, based on “‘the 
common and complementary values of the 
Christian religion and democratic philos- 
ophy,” for qualified students of all lands, 
regardless of race, color or creed. 

Faculty members are international in 
background and acknowledged scholars 
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REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





On Montreat College 


The action of the 1952 General Assem- 
bly which resulted in the appointment of 
this committee reads as follows: 

“That we request the Moderator to ap- 
point an ad interim committee of quali- 
fied persons not officially connected with 
the College or the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation to study the question of Montreat 
College, its purposes, control and support, 
and to make a report to the next Assem- 
bly of what should be done, such report 
to be completed in time to be included in 
the Blue Book for the 1953 Assembly.” 

Pursuant to this action, the Moderator 
appointed the following committee, con- 
sisting of five ministers and five laymen, 
all of the latter prominent in the field of 
education : 

Robert Excell Fry, Chairman; R. R. 
Craig, Charles L. King, J. F. Ligon, J. R. 
Richardson, Ministers; J. E. Gibson of 
Tulane University; President Henry W. 
Hill of Peabody College; Dean James G. 
Leyburn of Washington and Lee; Dr. E. S. 
Maclin (retired); Dr. B. L. Parkinson of 
Mary Washington College, University of 
Virginia. 

A preliminary survey indicated that the 
task of this Committee would be to take 
up where the ad interim committee of 
1948 left off (see 1948 Assembly Min- 
utes, page 135), and to make recommen- 
dations to the Assembly concerning the 
“purposes, control and support” of Mon- 
treat College. We have interpreted this 
to include a careful consideration of the 
type of institution or institutions that 
shall be maintained at Montreat in order 
to make suitable year-round use of the 
buildings and equipment, valued at about 
three million dollars. 


I. The Initial Problem of Control 


Because of the uncertainty that seemed 
to exist in many quarters as to the degree 
of control that the General Assembly has 
over Montreat College, the Rev. Charles 
L. King was appointed as an official rep- 
resentative of the committee to investi- 
gate this matter during several days that 
he was spending at Montreat in early 
August, 1952. When the committee con- 
vened at Montreat on August 20-21, a 
full report was rendered by Dr. King 
and unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee as fully establishing the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of the General As- 
sembly over Montreat College. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from 
resolutions adopted by the trustees of 
Mountain Retreat Association on August 
6,1952: 

“The trustees of the Association rec- 
ognize that Montreat College and all its 
assets belong to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

“The trustees of the Association ac- 
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knowledge the responsibility and right of 
the General Assembly to determine the 
future of Montreat College and the nature 
of any institution which may be operated 
at Montreat.” 

Acting upon these assurances the com- 
mittee proceeded to a consideration of: 


II. The Type of Institutions to 
Be Maintained 


Full and careful consideration was 
given to the many problems involved. 
The policy of the General Assembly in 
not undertaking the support of schools, 
colleges and seminaries was clearly rec- 
ognized, and yet such exceptional cases 
as the Training School for Lay Workers 
and Stillman College furnished prece- 
dents for considering the situation at 
Montreat as an exceptional case. The 
committee came to the unanimous con- 
viction that: 

1. Adequate use of the buildings and 
equipment at Montreat for educational 
purposes through the winter season is 
mandatory from an economic standpoint. 
The responsibility already exists, and 
unique opportunity accompanies the re- 
sponsibility. 

2. The establishment and maintenance 
of a full four-year liberal arts college 
for women, fully accredited, is not the 
answer to the problem. 

3. The conservation of existing values 
in the Montreat educational program can 
best be achieved by a three-fold program 
embracing: 

A preparatory school for girls. 

Two years of a general terminal edu- 
cational program, co-educational 
and fully accredited. 

Two years of training for lay workers 
and other special courses, in which 
Montreat College is already ren- 
dering signal service to the church 
and to Western North Carolina. 

At this point a sub-committee, consist- 

ing of Dr. Parkinson, Dean Leyburn and 
Dr. Maclin, was appointed to map out 


the educational program more in detail 
and to estimate its cost. This sub-com- 
mittee met in Charlottesville, Va., Jan- 
uary 21-22, and formulated the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. That the Montreat preparatory 
school for girls (a high school) shall be 
continued as at present. No support for 
this school from the General Assembly is 
needed. 

2. That a four-year co-educational 
program at Montreat College shall con- 
sist of two divisions: 

a. The GENERAL COLLEGE, giv- 
ing regular freshman and sopho- 
more academic courses which shall 
meet the requirements of state and 
and regional accrediting agencies. 

b. The SPECIAL COLLEGE, con- 
sisting of what are normally junior 
and senior years, whose curriculum 
is designed to meet the needs of the 
church at large. 

3. In the SPECIAL COLLEGE those 
who take the full two-year (junior and 
senior) curriculum will specialize in one 
of the fields noted below, and, upon sat- 
isfactory completion of the curriculum, 
will receive the B.S. degree. The fields 
of specialization are: 

a. Teaching (with 
tion). 

Religious education. 

c. Music (with emphasis upon sacred 
music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal; and with accreditation by the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music). 

d. Business education. 

e. Pre-Nursing. 

4. The SPECIAL COLLEGE will 
also admit for training, in short courses, 
but without the award of a degree, qual- 
ified men and women who wish training 
in the Bible, home mission work, work 
in industrial areas, and such other speci- 
fied fields as the General Assembly may 
direct. 

5. Short courses in special fields, for 
adult workers in the church, will be of- 
fered, especially during the summer 
months. 

The entire committee has approved 
these findings of the sub-committee. 


state accredita- 


=) 


Ill. The Matter of Control 


This problem was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the committee as a whole, and it 
was concluded that these institutions 
should continue to be operated under the 
charter of Montreat College, Inc., and 
by one board of trustees. It is believed, 
however, that the control of the General 
Assembly should be made more direct 
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by the following change in the charter: 


The members of the board of trustees 
(twelve to be elected in three classes of 
four each as at present) shall be appointed 
directly by the board of trustees of the 
Mountain Retreat Association. This will 
eliminate the directors of the Mountain 
Retreat Association as an intermediate 
body. 


IV. The Support of Montreat 
Institutions 

The committee recognizes that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has repeatedly refused to 
assume any financial responsibility for 
the educational institutions maintained 
at Montreat. The Montreat preparatory 
school needs no financial assistance. It 
is believed that the general college will 
require little after the transition to co- 
educational and accredited standing, but 
it does need assistance during this tran- 


sition. ‘The special college should be rec- 
ognized as a unique responsibility and 
opportunity of the General Assembly, and 
should be supported as such. Therefore 
the committee has estimated that the pro- 
gram as outlined above should be sup- 
ported by the provision of $50,000 during 
the transitional year of 1954, with the 
understanding that each succeeding As- 
sembly shall decide for itself how much 
should be appropriated for this cause. 


V. Summary of Recommendations 


Your committee, therefore, submits the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the Montreat preparatory 
school be continued without change. 

2. That the General College (fresh- 
man-sophomore) program at Montreat 
College be continued and maintained on 
a co-educational basis with fully-accred- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a radio program, are Paul Tudor Jones, 
Grace Covenant church, Richmond, Va.; and Donald G. Miller, of the Union Seminary 
(Va.) faculty. 


What is the theological difference 
between a Fundamentalist and a non- 
Fundamentalist ? 


Jones: This Fundamentalist contro- 
versy developed in the churches in the 
period following the first World War, 
and those who call themselves Funda- 
mentalists usually picked out five Chris- 
tian doctrines and said that these were 
the Fundamentals; namely, the virgin 
birth of Christ, physical resurrection of 
Christ, the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
in every detail, a substitutionary theory 
of the Atonement and the imminent phys- 
ical return of Christ. These were the five 
fundamentals which must be believed and 
which, if not believed, some Fundamen- 
talists called their Christian brothers 
Modernists if they did not hold to all 
of these. Some of the Modernists, or so- 
called Modernists, maintain that although 
these were important they were not as im- 
portant perhaps as some of the other 
Christian doctrines. 


MILLER: Could I add that in my 
judgment, which, of course, may be un- 
fair to Fundamentalists, a Fundamen- 
talist is one who is more interested in 
what you believe about the Bible than he 
he is that you believe what the Bible says, 
and is more interested in what you be- 
lieve about the Bible than he is in the 
gospel. 

Jones: I'd like to ask Dr. Miller a 
question about this. I don’t know a great 
deal about this controversy. Is it true 
that this whole controversy did grow out 
of the use, or the application of the his- 
torical critical method of the Scriptures ? 
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MopeERATOR: Perhaps you had better 
tell us first what you mean by the critical 
historical method ? 

Jones: I think that it means a study 
of each one of the books of the Bible, 
the documents that are in Holy Writ now, 
as a product of their times. 


MILLER: I should think that the con- 
troversy came pretty largely out of that 
because the critical study of the Bible 
made us more and more aware that the 
divine treasure was brought to us in 
earthen vessels and that the Bible did not 
drop out of the skies into a historic vac- 
uum. It came out of definite historic 
situations. There were certain modifica- 
tions, therefore, of our understanding of 
the Bible which scared many people, and 
they ran for refuge into Fundamentalism 
which accepted the view that there can- 
not be any errors in the Bible as it orig- 
inally stood, either in history or science 
or anything else. The Fundamentalist 
says, “If you can show me one mistake 
in the Bible, then I'll throw the whole 
Bible away,” which indicates that his 
faith is not in Jesus Christ but in a man- 
made theory about the Bible’s inerrancy; 
whereas to the rest of us who do not con- 
sider ourselves Fundamentalists, but con- 
sider ourselves very evangelical and 
strong believers of the Scriptures, we find 
the Bible to be the means of bearing wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ. Our faith is in 
him and not in the Bible. Therefore, to 
find some historical or scientific error in 
the Bible has nothing to do with the 
preciousness of our Lord, with whom we 
are brought into touch through reading 
the Holy Scriptures. 


ited academic courses. 

3. That the Special College program 
be established and maintained on a co- 
educational basis, for meeting special 
needs of the church and of the region in 
which Montreat is located. 

4. That the sum of $50,000 be pro- 
vided by the Generael Assembly for the 
vear 1954. 

5. That the charter be changed so that 
the members of the board of trustees of 
the institutions shall be chosen directly 
by the board of trustees of the Mountain 
Retreat Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. E. Grsson R. R. Craic 

Henry W. Hirt Cuwar.es L. KInc 

James G. Leysurn J. F. Licon 

E. S. MAcLIN J. R. RicHarDSON 

B. L. PARKINSON ROBERT EXCELL Fry 
Chairman 


Scot Warns Against 
Central Africa Plan 


Edinburgh (RNS)—No plan of Cen- 
tral African federation should be put into 
effect until “every effort has been made 
to obtain the understanding, sympathy 
and consent of the Africans concerned,” 
a Presbyterian missionary leader told the 
commission of the Church of Scotland 
here. 


Robert Ross, convenor of the church’s 
Foreign Mission Department, said that 
the proposed federation of Nyasaland 
and Northern and Southern Rhodesia has 
“already led to a deplorable increase of 
suspicion and racial tension among the 
native populations” of those lands. 

*‘All missionaries in Central Africa 
testify that further efforts to cooperate 
with the natives are needed before the 
plan is put into operation,” he said. 


“The scheme itself seems reasonably 
devised and has political and economic 
advantages, but its real success depends 
upon establishment of partnership be- 
tween blacks and whites.” 


William Black Home 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Guests attending the General Assembly 
meeting in Montreat, N. C., June 4, 7:30 
P.M. may secure reservations at the Wil- 
liam Black Home by addressing Miss Betty 
Maxwell, Montreat, N. C., as the home 
will be open this season during June, 
July and August. After June FIRST, the 
new manager, Mrs. Faye Williams, David- 
son, N. C., will have charge of reserva- 
tions. Her address after June 1 will be, 
Montreat, N. C. c/o the William Black 
Home. 


Remember, all North Carolinians must 
have their reservations for the summer 
conferences in by JUNE the FIRST. 


On behalf of the Board, 
E. E. GILvesprir, President. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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e How can the colleges and the Training School keep from 
stepping om each others’ toes in providing lay workers? 


For More and Better Workers 


By C. ELLIS NELSON* 


SIGNIFICANT problem in train- 
A ing lay workers faces our church: 
How can an adequate number of lay 
workers be properly trained to fill the 
specialized positions of leadership our 
church needs? 

The remarkable growth of our church 
due to our development of an evangelistic 
concern, the influx of population in our 
more industrialized states, and the gen- 
eral increase in economic prosperity has 
created an increasing demand for trained 
lay leaders. ‘The Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond has expanded its 
staff and physical equipment as rapidly 
as it could to meet the needs of the 
church. 

At the same time, however, ministers 
with an urgent need for assistance in 
their church’s educational program, often 
feeling that they could not wait for help, 
have turned to Presbyterian colleges for 
leadership. Our colleges, sensitive to the 
needs of their controlling synods, began 
to develop departments of Christian ed- 
ucation or to plan a degree program that 
would help prepare lay people for church 
vocations. The seminaries were not ag- 
gressive in starting programs; some of 
these institutions have enrolled a few 
students as candidates for master’s de- 
grees in some phases of religious educa- 
tion. 


What About Standards? 


With the colleges coming formally into 
the field of training lay workers, it be- 
came apparent that the church might soon 
have too many institutions seeking to 
train laymen. If his happened, compe- 
tition would lower standards and the 
church as a whole would suffer. There- 
fore, a group of leaders from several of 
our churches’ institutions of higher learn- 
ing came together in Montreat last June. 
After discussing the whole matter the 
group thought it important that a smaller 
“steering” committee be appointed to 
work out plans for another meeting and 
to propose, tentatively, some possible so- 
lutions. 

Meeting recently in Richmond, this 
“steering” committee of Henry Wade Du- 
Bose, Dan H. Rhodes, Miss Summers 
Tarlton, Ellis Nelson, A. H. Hollings- 
worth, William C. Brown, Hunter B. 
Blakely, Patrick H. Carmichael, and P. 
Leslie Bullock, chairman, faced three 


*Mr. Nelson, who served as secretary of 
the committee making this study, is pro- 
fessor of Christian education at Austin 
(Texas) Presbyterian Seminary and this 
year is taking graduate work at Union 
Seminary, New York. 
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major problems and proposed tentative 
solutions. 

1. What can be done to guide institu- 
tions which already have, or plan soon 
to establish, a program for training lay 
leaders? It was the judgment of this 
committee that it is within the province 
of the church colleges, where they are 
able and when it is consistent with their 
educational goal, to consider a B.A. level 
program to train vocational church work- 
ers. This would mean that, just as many 
of our colleges train public school teach- 
ers with a batchelor’s degree in educa- 
tion, so they might, if they desired, plan 
a bachelor’s degree in Christian educa- 
tion. 


However, the graduate professional 
training of lay workers should be re- 
served for the Assembly’s Training School 
principally and for those seminaries that 
plan to specialize in training certain 
types of lay workers. This professional 
graduate training requires courses in the- 
ology, Bible, church history, Christian 
education, technical graduate education 
courses, church polity and other subjects 
that are often outside the range of a lib- 
eral arts college. 


Furthermore, supervised field work is 
an integral part of professional training 
and is possible only with experienced 
staff and clinical opportunities that can 
be found in metropolitan areas where our 
graduate schools are located. 


2. How could the college planning 


B.A. programs establish standards for 
training lay workers? The state depart- 
ments of education set the standards for 
the training of public school teachers. But 
who sets the training standards for a 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schoois. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individuai stu- 
dent. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Christian 
men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








church school worker? No one in our 
church does at present, so the group 
recommended that the representatives of 
the colleges meet to set up standards for 
courses, faculty members teaching in this 
field, etc. Such a procedure would help 
all colleges do a better job and in time 
help them raise the standards of their 
Christian education departments. 


A Continuing Need 


3. What can be done to improve the 
lay leadership after they have finished 
school and begun their work? The com- 
mittee was concerned with the many new 
problems a lay worker finds in his first 
job and the inability of any institution to 
train a person for every responsibility. 

It was agreed that representatives of 
the Assembly’s Training School and the 
seminaries which planned a Master’s de- 
gree in Christian education should meet 
to consider a cooperative plan for in- 
service training of Directors of Christian 
Education during their first year of pro- 
fessional work. This meeting would also 
give representatives of the graduate 
schools a chance to work out better stand- 
ards for their institutions and gradually 
improve the quality of training for lay 
leaders. 

These proposals are naturally in a 
formative stage and will be the basis of 
further discussion among the leaders of 
our various institutions of higher learn- 
ing. But the education of lay workers 
is a concern of the officers who employ 
the workers, the ministers who share the 
responsibility with them, and the general 
membership of the church with whom 
they work. It is hoped that some general 
discussion of these proposed policies will 
be helpful to educational leaders as they 
develop their new programs in this im- 
portant phase of our church’s work. 





Dr. Thompson’s 
Portfolio on the 
GOSPEL OF MARK 
A-N-D 


An 81x11 32-page beautifully illus- 
trated copy of Mark in the R. S. V. 


For only $1; 6 for $5; 12 for 10; 
20 for $15. 
Orders for his Ten Commandments 


Portfolio may be included. 
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Information Denied 


Every few years we are forced to call 
the attention of the church-at-large to a 
committee action which, without someone’s 
remembering precedents, runs counter to 
the public (or church) interest. A com- 
mittee will occasionally get the idea that 
its report is to be kept bottled up until it 
is presented for the immediate action of 
the General Assembly. 

We regret to have to call attention to 
such a mistaken idea but people who 
serve on these committees usually have 
not served before and they may not know 
what the customary practices are. 

We dislike to do this, further, because 
in some cases we may be vigorous sup- 
porters of the work of some of these com- 
mittees and we don’t like to make their 
task any more difficult. 

However, we are even more ardent ad- 
vocates of giving our entire church the 
fullest possible information as soon as 
it is available in regard to pressing is- 
sues which are before us. 

We are informed that one committee 
has taken this action: 

“It was agreed by all the members that 
the report, or information concerning it, 
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not be given to the church papers or to 
individuals before it is made to the 
General Assembly.” 

Occasionally people feel that such a 
course will ‘avoid trouble.” The record 
will show that they are uniformly mis- 
taken. The last such instance of this 
approach that we can recall was in the 
case of a committee’s report of two years 
ago where the church was denied informa- 
tion about it before presentation to the 
Assembly. This also meant that the 
commissioners themselves had inadequate 
opportunity to become informed about it. 
The result was that a hasty action was 
taken then—but a year later it was over- 
whelmingly reversed, and the conse- 
quences were not good. 

Therefore, we’d simply like to drive 
another peg in at this point to remind any 
present or future committees that, despite 
the fine work or wisdom represented by 
any report, its acceptance and is effec- 
tiveness depend in the long run upon the 
widest possible understanding across the 
church. 

This sort of curtailment of democratic 
processes, including the basic need for 
full and accurate information, strikes us 
as unworthy of our church and its tra- 
ditions. 

We should be encouraged to remember 
that such efforts are rare enough as to 
be in a class apart. 


Let Presbyterians Reunite! 


(Continued from March 16) 


VIII. We Will Lose Our 
Life Only to Find It 


“Whoever would save his life will lose 
it,” said Jesus, “and whoever loses his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s will save 
it.” This is a far-reaching principle 
with many applications. 

A man who marries merges his indi- 
viduality with that of his wife; he sur- 
renders his independence; but in the 
mutuality of love he gains infinitely more 
than he loses. Parents who bring chil- 
dren into the world lose themselves in 
the lives of their children, but in their 
selfless giving they find a richer and 
fuller life. 

The Christian who joins the church 
becomes one member in a group. Time 
and time again he will discover that he 
cannot have his way. but his Christian 
influence will count for more because he 
is a member of a group, and his Chris- 
tian life will be far richer, because of 
what he receives from his fellow-Chris- 
tians. An independent congregation has 
some advantages. It has no responsibili- 
ties other than to itself, and there is no 
one who can call it to account. It sur- 
renders some of its autonomy when it be- 
comes one congregation in a presbytery, 


in a synod, in a General Assembly. But 
its influence is felt now in far wider 
circles; the denomination as a whole— 
through its literature, its educational and 
benevolent program—enriches its life im- 
measurably. Only by losing its life in 
a larger fellowship can the individual or 
the congregation truly find it. 


And what of the denomination itself? 
What of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and Presbyterian reunion? Our 
denomination is composed of a portion— 
the largest portion, but still only a por- 
tion—of the Presbyterians in sixteen 
Southern states—only a section of the 
nation. If we unite with Presbyterians, 
USA, and United Presbyterians all three 
denominations lose their individual iden- 
tity to become a part of a larger body— 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. Is it true in this case too that 
we lose our life only to find it? 

We shall find that to be true. 

Fach of us as individuals will still 
have our same individual responsibility; 
each of our local churches will still own 
its own property, receive its own mem- 
bers, call its own pastors, and determine 
its own local program; each of our pres- 
byteries will retain its same boundaries, 
and receive and ordain its ministers as 
now; each of our synods will own and 
control its institutions as of today. But 
each member, each minister, each local 
church, each presbytery, each synod, will 
belong to a larger fellowship. There will 
be no longer a “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church and a “Northern” Presbyterian 
Church, but only the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, in which each Pres- 
byterian will have one vote and one 
voice. 

There is much that we can give to such 
a fellowship; there is also much that we 
can receive. Our witness will be ex- 
tended, our influence borne in far wider 
circles, our hearts will be warmed, our 
wills strengthened, our minds enlight- 
ened, our vision broadened by the en- 
largement of the family circle, by the fact 
that the best that Presbyterianism has to 
offer, not only in the South, but also in 
the nation, will be at our disposal. 

God wills unity (Jn. 17:21); Pres- 
byterians are one people—whether they 
be from the North or the South or the 
East or the West; Presbyterian union is 
in fact Presbyterian reunion; our pres- 
ent cooperation points to union; such 
reunion will enable us to bear a wider 
witness, a more effective witness. Our 
present disunity obscures the gospel of 
Christ. 

If Presbyterians, U.S., Presbyterians, 
USA, and United Presbyterians reunite, 
each of these denominational bodies will 
lose its life only to find it far more 
abundantly. 
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NOT AFFLICTIONS: ANNOYANCES 


Methuselah Murmurs Again 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.—Job 5:7. 


COUPLE from the neighborhood 

were making their annual call on 
Methuselah, on one of his more advanced 
birthdays. They were an_ ill-assorted 
pair, for in Antediluvia married couples 
were not always ideally mated. What the 
man’s name was, Methuselah could never 
remember, but it did not matter, for in 
the old man’s mind he had nicknames for 
everybody, and this was VIP—Very Irri- 
tating Pessimist. VIP had married, or 
been married by, an Antediluvienne 
whom Methuselah identified only as 
C1IO—Childish Incurable Optimist—an 
expansive and sentimental blonde. (Me- 
thuselah did not know that VIP’s pessi- 
mism was not his fault, but was caused 
by dyspepsia after some years of his 
wife’s easy-going cooking.) 

“Oh, Methuselah,” cooed CIO, “it 
must be wonderful to have had so many 
birthdays. When I think of all the won- 
derful memories you must have had, I 
can hardly wait to catch up with you.” 

“Nonsense!” said Methuselah, in the 
slightly snappish mood which his birth- 
days often seemed to induce. “As for 
memories, the older I get the less I can 
remember. 


“Oh, of course 700 years ago—that 
stands out like yesterday; but when 
vou come down to recent events, it’s a 
good deal of a blank. What I was 
doing a hundred years ago today, for 
example, I couldn’t possibly tell you.” 


“No doubt,” VIP broke in, ‘‘Methuse- 
lah would like to forget most of what he 
remembers. What with the world going 
downhill as it is, and all the tragedies 
of life, the longer a man lives the more 
afflictions he has. I don’t envy you, sir, 
for your memories. But I must say I 
do admire you for having lived so cheer- 
fully through what must have been many, 
many afflictions.” 

“T wouldn’t say that either,” said Me- 
thuselah. “I really haven’t had many 
afflictions. In fact, I suspect if I had 
had as many as some of my neighbors, I 
would have died when they did. Afflic- 
tions strain the heart, you know, and 
that’s no figure of speech. I get worried 
about that sometimes. I haven’t had 
all the afflictions that should have been 
coming tome. Must be something dread- 
ful God is saving up for me.” 

“You'll probably get drowned in the 
flood along with the rest of us, if Noah 
is right,”’ gloomed VIP. 

“Well, that hasn’t happened yet. I'll 
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not say I haven’t had any troubles, but 
I couldn’t honestly call ’em afflictions. 
Not near the average share. Some peo- 
ple’s children all marry badly; but some 
of mine made good marriages. Every- 
body’s children get sick, and so did mine; 
but some people’s children never get well. 
Most men’s wives are ill sometimes, and 
Sarah, my wife, was no exception. But 
some men’s wives, if they’d gone through 
what Sarah went through with, back 
some—oh, 300 years ago now—some 
women would have turned pretty sour, 
but Sarah never did.” 





“What a lovely serene life!” purred 
Cro. 


Methuselah glowered a moment. 


“What I’m coming to, if you'll let 
me, is something else again. It isn’t 
afflictions, it’s annovances, that. get 
me down, or used to. People, for in- 
stance. 


“Not many of ’em have actually af- 
flicted me, but how many of ’em have 
annoyed me I couldn’t count. Only a few 
business men in Antediluvia have actual- 
ly robbed me. But when I think of all 
the time I’ve wasted waiting for appoint- 
ments, all the times I’ve had to take stuff 
back because it wasn’t what they adver- 
tised, all the high-pressure salesmen I’ve 
had to shoo off, especially since Tigris 
Terrace began to pay off—when I think 
of all the ‘service’ I’ve had to have on 
stuff that shouldn’t have needed it if it 
had been right in the first place. . . 
When I think of all the people who came 
to the house at the wrong time and said 
the wrong things and left at the wrong 
time—” 

“You shouldn’t be surprised,” said 
VIP. “There are no good people, you 
know. If they don’t do worse than an- 
noy you, vou are a lucky man.” 

“All I can say is,” Methuselah took 
up his tale, “I can get through a year, 
I even once got through a century, with- 
out a single affliction. But if I ever got 
through a day without being annoyed, I 


can’t remember it. One kind of thing 
annoyed me when I was a baby, other 
things annoyed me when I was a little 
tad running up and down the canal bank 
—every time I got older I would only 
take on another set of annoyances.” 

“What you need to do is to get away 
from people,” said VIP. ‘You could 
afford it. Buy you a little oasis out in 
the western desert, and stay there.” 

“Wouldn't work,” said Methuselah. 
“Tf it isn’t people, it’s things. Seems to 
me sometimes they’re just as depraved as 
people. Why do my sandal-thongs al- 
ways tie themselves into hard knots be- 
tween morning and night? Why does 
my best tunic split open just before the 
party? Why does a clay tablet always 
come in two just when a scribe is under- 
scoring my most important sentence? 
Why does our one rain of the season come 
on the very day of Open House at Tigris 
Terrace ? 


“Tigers are afflictions, ants are an- 
novances. And for one tiger there must 
be a million ants. If I could find an 
oasis I'll bet it would be swarming 
with ants or something.” 


“Oh, you wouldn’t want to go there 
anyway,” said CIO. “What would you 
do without other people?” (She knew, 
as everybody did, how much Methuselah 
loved to talk.) “Besides, people are 
wonderful.” 

“Well,” said Methuselah, “some of the 
most wonderful people can be the most 
annoying.” 

“So they are, dear,” said Sarah his 
wife who had just come in with the date- 
juice. “I learned that from living with 
you.” 

“But I still think you are wonderfully 
serene,” said CIO. ‘How do you do it?” 

Methuselah thought a minute. 

“If you must have a recipe, it’s very 
simple. See my hands? I’ve handled 
rough things a good deal. But they don’t 
seem rough because I developed these 
callouses. Man is born to trouble, may- 
be. But if he is, he’s born with what it 
takes to stand it. If you run away from 
annoyances, if you never touch anything 
rough, something is sure to give you blis- 
ters. But if you just get used to ’em, 
every annoyance helps you stand the 
next one.” 
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Commissioners 
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General Assembly 





Lists of commissioners to the coming 
General Assembly (June 4) are beginning 
to appear here. Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia were shown March 30, Appalachia 
and Virginia April 6, Arkansas and 
Texas April 13, Florida and Tennessee 
April 20. Others will follow. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 

Athens—(™M)*—Chas. C. Shafe, Athens; 
(E)*—J. B. Hudgins, Toccoa. 

Atlanta—(M)—J. G. Patton, Jr., Deca- 
tur; J. S. Mackorell, Hapeville; W. E. Gar- 
rison, Roswell; Jesse Cooke, Stockbridge; 
E. T. Wilson, A. A. Gardner, Vernon S. 
Broyles, (E)—D. R. MeMillan, A. D. Me- 
Cain, J. Harry Wilson, John Bansley, At- 
lanta; J. S. Gardner, Sr., Covington; S. B. 
Strickland, Lithonia; William Shefelton, 
Newnan. 

Augusta-Macon—(M)—Wade P. Huie, J. 
Boyce Nelson, Macon; (E)—A. J. Beall, 
Augusta; W. S. Gardener, Madison. 

Cherokee—(M)—Fred L. Bremer, Pow- 
der Springs; J. M. Terrell, Calhoun; (E) 

-W. M. Jones, Dalton; Walter T. Ivey, ° 

Georgia-Carolina—(M)—A. A. Allen, 
Greenville S. C.; (E)—J. A. Lowe, Sr., De- 
catur. 

Savannah —(M)— Wade H Harrell, 
Swainsboro: J. P. Simmons, (E)—G. F 
Dutton, J. H. Bishop, Sayannah. 

Southwest Georgia—(M)—E. L. Barber, 
Moultrie; J. D. Philips, Thomasville; (E) 
Pr. A. Earle Taylor, Blakely; F. A. Philips, 
Jr., Columbus 

















SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—(™M)—Tilden Scherer, Sharon; T. 
F. Grier, Chester; H. D. Brown, (E)—G. W. 
Dunlap, Rock Hill; Boyce Bankhead, Ches- 
ter; W. H. Moore, Van Wyck. 

Charleston—(M)—C. K. Douglas, Wal- 
terboro; T. W. Horton, Mt. Pleasant; (CE) 

L. H. Hay, Johns Island; Paul Hund, 
Charleston. 

Congaree—(M)—W. L. Newman, Bethune; 
Fred V. Poag, Columbia; (E)—H. B. Aiken, 
Pr. Robert Douglass, Winnsboro 

Enoree—(M)—W. B. Ward, C. C. Fou- 
shee, Spartanburg: C. A. Thompson, De- 
eatur, Ga.; CBE) -Walter White, Green- 
ville: F 








*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders Where 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 
home is in the next one listed. 


P. Sessions, Spartanburg; W. B. Smith, 
(jreer. 

Harmony—(M)—L. W. Warren, Jr., Sum- 
ter; E. G. Beckman, Hemingway; (E)— 
Hugh McCutchen, Kingstree; Lawrence 
Peeples, Bishopville. 

Pee Dee—(M)—B. F. Ormand, Marion; 
E. N. Clower, Chesterfield; (E)—H. H. Je- 
ter, Florence; D. T. McKeithen, Darlington. 

Piedmont—(M)—J. C. Plexico, Jr., Sen- 
ceca: J. S. Walkup, Belton: (E)—J. M. Cath- 
cart, Newry; S. C. Stribling, Clemson 

Seuth Carolina—(M)—Wick Broomall, 
Cross Hill; C. D. Brearley, Jr., Ninety-Six; 
(E)—W. M. Shealey, Laurens; C. C. Stew- 
art, Abbeville 















Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. S., USA, AR, and United 
Presbyterians 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

@Carolina Beach, N. C., and Myrtle Grove. 
220 mbs. Summer resort, 2 blocks from 
3 Sunday services. Manse excg. 
Jack W. Ware, Box 571-A, Carolina Beach, 
N. C. 

@Dillon, Mont., 205 mbs. 1 Sunday serv- 
ice; no midweek service. Scenic mountains, 
streams, good fishing, quaint old gold min- 
ing towns, cattle ranches and cowboys. 
Prefer New York City exchange, 4 Aug. 
Sundays. Manse excge. Warren Kunkel, 


ocean, 


437 S. Idaho St., Dillon, Mont. 


@Girard, Pa., First church 250 mbs. One 
Sunday service. Near Lake Erie (2% mi.) 
&5 mi. Cleveland, 100 mi. Niagara Falls. 
Prefer Central Va. (Skyline Drive), Win- 
chester south, 4 Aug. Sundays. Manse 
exce. T. D. Taylor, 305 E. Main St., Girard, 
Pa. 

@Arden, N. C., 170 mbs. Will exchange, 
or supply pulpits or accept pulpit supply, 
July 12-Aug. 2 or Aug. 9-30. Morning serv- 
ice. Near Montreat and other conf. centers 
in Sou. Appalachians. Prefer New York 
City area or lower New England. Manse 
exce. Robert A. Potter, Arden, N. C. 

@Wichita, Kan., Westminster ch. 275 
mbs. Neighborhood church, city of 275,- 
005. 4 Aug. Sundays. Prefer East. Francis 
H. Chambers, 1612 8S. Market, Wichita 11, 
Kan. 

eCamden, Ohio, 165 mbs. Will exchange 
or supply, 4-5 Aug. Sundays. One service 





College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accredited 

e by Association of American Universities, Southern 

Maryville Association, National Association of Schools of Mu- 

sic, American Association of University Women, 

American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 

$336 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, and 
may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Christian emphasis. Educational Excellence. Friendly personal attention. Tests and 
guidance. College, Business Administration, Preparatory. Member Southern Association 


Apartments for married students. Veterans of Korea. 
Preparatory Summer School begins June 8, 1953. 
Collegiate Summer School begins June 15, 1953. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Box 38R, Maxton, North Carolina 











KING 


Presbyterian ® Coeducational 


accredited 


tramural sports. Dormitories. 





COLLEGE 


® Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(8) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
Summer session. 
illustrated booklet. Board, room, and tuition $7380. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Catalog and 
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in Camden and can also arrange early sery- 
ice at other charge. Insulated, air-con- 
ditioned manse. 45 mi. Cincinnati, 30 mi. 
Dayton. Prefer New York City area but 
will consider others. Manse excg. Ken- 
neth Morse, 184 N. Main, Camden, Ohio. 

eChicago, Ul. United Ch. of Altgeld 
Gardens, 194 mbs. Negro pastor serving 
a Negro church would like to exchange 
with white pastor serving white church 
as an adventure in Christian fellowship. 
4 July or Aug. Sundays. Wm. C. Robinson, 
13015 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Il. 

@Elizabeth City, N. C., Cann Meml., 260 
mbs. One service 40 mi. ocean, excellent 
fishing. 3-4 Sundays June 21-July 12. No 
manse needed or desired but honorarium 
given and desired. Prefer lower East Coast 
Fla. or New England or West Coast. Paul 
K. Ausley, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

@Summersville, W. Va., 50 mbs, one sery- 
ice, heart of mtn. section, fishing, state 
parks. Will exchange or supply 4 Sun- 
days beginning July 13. Raymond Sharp, 
Summersville, W. Va. 

eOxford, Ohio, Reily ch, 166 mbs. One 
Sun. service. Prefer 2 Aug. Sundays East 
Tenn. near Morristown or Knoxville. No 
manse. J. Leslie Bell, Route 3, Oxford, 
Ohio. 





WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@Denver, Colo., June 14-Aug. 23. C. R. 
Slider, Marks, Miss. 

@Pa., Fla., or Eastern locality. 5 Sun- 
days, June or Aug. Manse desired. Artz 8, 
Lick, Exvelsior Springs, Mo. 

@Not specified. June 1-Sept. 1. J. S. Rit- 
chie, 8 Rosslyn Crescent, Edinburgh 6, 
Scotland, 

eS’eastern states. 5 Aug. Sundays. 
Manse desired. Chas. M. Thompson, Box 
63, Rockford, Ohio. 

@125 mi. Daytona Beach, Fla. 2 mid-Aug. 
Sundays. E. Lamar Beck, Iwa. S. C. 





@Anywhere U. 8S. or Canada. 1-4 July or 
Aug. Sundays. Heimbeck A. Willard, 506 
N. Sappington Rd., Glendale 22, Mo. 


MEMORIAL 


Resolutions adopted by the Session of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, on Monday evening, 
March 9, 1953: 

Whereas, God has called to His eternal 
home our beloved brother and co-worker 
in our Saviour’s Kingdom, Dean L. Smith, 
we, the members of the Session of the 
First Presbyterian Church express our 
thankfulness to God for the devoted 
Christian life of His servant, his faith- 
fulness to his Church and his loyalty when 
ealled upon. He served well. 

We express to the members of his fam- 
ily our profound sorrow and sincere sym- 
pathy, and pray God’s comforting pres- 
ence with them. 

Therefore, be it resolved that this res- 
olution be sent to his family, a copy 
placed in the minutes of the Session, and 
that copies be sent to the Christian Ob- 
server and THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

The Session, 
First Presbyterian Church. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 








——__ Furnalirre 
¢ « EARLY DELIVERY - - 
J.P REDINGTON &CO. 

ERE DEPT. 2% SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Anderson Article Should Convince Everybody 


More Letters, page 2 








One Sufficient Reason 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

May I thank you for the efforts you 
and your brethren are making to heal 
the breach in Presbyterianism. 

Dr. Anderson’s fine article (April 6) 
should convince all, who are capable of 
being convinced, that we should unite 
our three denominations. But it may 
well be that some who object will never 
respond to any argument, until they see 
anew the central truth of the gospei. 

God was in Christ reconciling us to 
himself, not reckoning against us our 
sins and mistakes and foolishnesses. We 
know what it cost him to make this 
truth known to all men. If we all saw 
and felt this truth a little more pain- 
fully, and joyfully, Prejudice, Pride, Posi- 
tion and Sloth would have little place. 
And if we saw as clearly as we should 
that the chief work of the church is to 
spread abroad into every heart this truth, 
that would absorb all our energies until 
no place be found for superficial divisions. 

After over thirty-five years in our 
Ministry (USA) I see no other sufficient 
argument for reunion. 

Epwarp W. PERRY. 
Live Oak, Calif. 


No Differentiating Initials 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

. thanks for the very real blessing 
and inspiration that your columns have 
frequently brought to my heart and my 
ministry. 

. My prayer is that by God’s grace 
and the working of the Holy Spirit in 
all our hearts, the day may not be long 
postponed when we shall need no differ- 
entiating initials (U.S.-USA) but shall 
all be known as Presbyterians together, 
united in the service of our Lord and his 
Kingdom. 

E. G. WILLIAMS. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Homes Are Not Passing 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the March 2 issue of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK, there appeared an article 
entitled, ‘“‘The Passing of the Orphanage.” 
This article written by Miss Sophie Van 
S. Theis, who has done placement and 
adoption work in New York City for 
forty-four years has attracted a great 
deal of attention, and certainly can hurt 
the support of our child-care institutions 
unless answered by someone having the 
facts and figures concerning the work 
being done by the child-caring institu- 
tions of our Southland. 

Miss Theis writes as one who has spent 
here time in the field of child-placement 
and adoptions in New York City and she 
certainly should be acquainted with the 
Situation there, but when she states, 
“The decrease in institutional popula- 
tion has been continuous,” she apparently 
is not so well acquainted with the work 
of institutions caring for children in the 
South. Her statement that “There will 
always be some who can be helped more 
effectively through group living” is a 
very true statement, as ours and other 
similar institutions are constantly giv- 
ing effective and satisfactory service to 
many children that have _ absolutely 
failed to adjust to the foster home pro- 
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gram and other types of programs. She 
further states that “the number may not 
be large,’ but this does not jibe with 
figures gathered by us even since her 
article appeared on March 2. 

It happens that we are members of the 
Texas Association of Orphanage Execu- 
tives, an association made up of execu- 
tives of homes in Texas supported by 
Protestant churches, fraternal homes and 
independently endowed and _ supported 
homes. We are also members of the 
Southwest Association of Executives of 
Children’s Homes with members from 
the same type of homes in Texas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and New Mexico, and we likewise 
hold membership in the Association of 
Children’s Homes of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

A questionnaire sent to the members 
of the three above associations brought 
the following information: more children 
being cared for today than either five or 
ten years ago; 84 per cent of the homes 
are either in an expansion program or 
planning one; 76 per cent are unable 
to handle anything like all of the appli- 
cations coming to them, and 83 per cent 
report an increase of applications during 
the past few years while only 17 per 
cent report a decrease. These figures 
certainly do not look as though the day 
of institutional care for children is at 
an end or any where near it. Dr. L. Ross 
Lynn, long-time President of Thornwell 
Presbyterian Orphanage at Clinton, S. C. 
and now President Emeritus of the same 
institution recently said in a letter to 
me, “When I went to Thornwell ycars 
ago, I remember distinctly that leaders 
in this movement predicted that within 
twenty five years there would not be an 
orphanage left in this country. But the 
actual fact was that at the end of the 
predicted twenty-five years there were 

HASN’T YOUR LETTER BEEN 

PRINTED YET? 

Quite understandably, every writer to 
a publication feels that his letter should 
be printed immediately and in full. 

From our point of view, we want to 
carry every possible contribution of our 
readers that conforms to our simple (and 
we think, reasonable) specifications: 

300 words or less. 

No personal attacks. 

Of current interest. 

Except in rare cases, with signature 
(though always identified to us). 

We reserve the right to adapt (by de- 
letion) letters which are too long, or 
to hold them until space may possibly be 
available, if the subject matter com- 
mands interest. 

However, we usually have three or 
four times as many letters for this page 
as we can accommodate Therefore, if 
writers make their comments briefer we 
ean (1) print them sooner and (2) hear 
from more readers. 

Most important: The brief letter—50, 
100, 200-word comments—is more sure of 
being read! 


EDITORS. 


more orphanages and more children in 
them than ever before.” We were told 
the same thing fifteen years ago but 
today are caring for more children than 
at any time in the history of our home 
and are being flooded with applications 
that we have to turn down because we 
do not have room for additional children. 
One home in our Southwest Association 
with a capacity of only 50 children turned 
down over 50 destitute children in one 
recent month. 

Of course there are those who say that 
the foster-family home is the solution to 
the problem of dependent and neglected 
children and for others needing child 
care service. However, the instability 
of the average foster-family home fails 
in most cases to build into the heart of 
the child the feeling of security that he 
so much desires. For instance, the last 
annual report of the Texas Department of 
Public Welfare showed that that depart- 
ment had available at the first of their 
fiscal year, 554 foster-family homes, There 
were added during the year 317 foster- 
family homes. Discontinued during the 
year 449, with a net loss of 132 homes. 
A lot of poor little youngsters had to be 
shifted from home to home, and young- 
sters having no feeling of security be- 
come problem youngsters. 

A competent authority recently esti- 
mated that one and a half million boys 
and girls would enter the gates of our 
state reform schools in America, during 
the next eight-year period. The super- 
intendent of the Texas Correctional 
School for Boys recently stated that 95 
per cent of the boys sent to him by the 
courts of Texas were neglected boys and 
a high percentage of them both dependant 
and neglected. The same would no 
doubt be true of the Girl’s Correctional 
School. Many of these same boys and 
girls help make up the population of 
most of our Children’s Homes today. 
During the present administration of 
our own home for almost 17 years (and 
feel sure for some time before that) not 
one single child has passed through the 
home without making a profession of 
faith in Christ as Savior and uniting with 
the church. And what is true of our 
home is largely true of children’s homes 
today. Isn’t it about time then that 
Christian people everywhere begin to 
face their responsibility and privilege as 
it really exists, and by giving our homes 
an adequate support for bigger and _ bet- 
ter programs of child-care, afforded an 
opportunity of living happy, normal, 
Christian lives to more and more needy 
girls and boys? It is the honest belief 
of the writer that that certainly would 
fit well into the will of our blessed Mas- 
ter! 


Itasca, Texas. NELson R. HAWKINS. 





Whatever your income, 


SAVE PART OF IT 


To be happy, most of us must feel that we 
are making progress. Your progress depends 
on self-discipline and—to a large extent— 
on your ability to discipline your spending 
habits. 

The best way to cure a bad habit is to sub- 
stitute a good one. The best way to over- 
come careless spending is to open your 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT at First and Mer- 
chants National Bank. The best time to 
begin is now. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Largest Bank 
Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Questions That Count” 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Series of 
The Protestant Hour 


Sunday 
May 3 


“How Can 


| Believe?” 





Rev. J. F. Anderson, Jr. 


Consult local station for time 
Write for copies of messages 


DIVISION OF RADIO 
712 Henry Grady Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 











-Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
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2) Embroideries - Vestments 
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» Communion 


CATALOG ON REQUEST \ 


t Vational cso 005 


HM STREET, PHIL 








YOUR EXECUTOR 


You may select a friend or 
relative with little or no experi- 
ence to settle your estate 


OR 


You may employ our Trust 
Department, skilled in admin- 
istering and planning many 
estates. 


In either case the executor’s 
fee will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 
mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 
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No. 38 in a series on congregational singing 


Organs—Pipe 
By JAMES 


HIS WEEK I should like to give 

some ideas about the choice of organs 
for church use. Building or music com- 
mittees annually spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for organs and frequently 
they must decide between a pipe or elec- 
tronic instrument. 

Two factors quite naturally tend to 
prejudice many local committees toward 
an electronic organ. First, many man- 
ufacturers of electronic organs have mar- 
keting agents for their products in the 
local music stores of nearly every town 
and city of this country. Pipe organ 
manufacturers, on the other hand, de- 
pend for representation on _ regional 
agents who must cover an entire state or 
national district. This means that the 
attractive features of electronic organs are 
likely to be strongly impressed upon the 
minds of committeemen by fellow-towns- 
men whereas the advantages of a pipe 
organ are frequently unknown or not 
considered seriously. 

Second, there are very obvious and 
attractive features of electronic organs. 
They are relatively inexpensive compared 
with the usual sized pipe organ. They 
are also compact and do not require the 
room needed for traditional pipe organs. 
Finally, many varieties of electronic or- 
gans require no tuning maintenance. 

I should like to make four observa- 
tions which may give some guidance to 
churchmen entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of  sacrificially-given money. It 
should be emphasized that some of the 
following comments represent my per- 
sonal opinion and that there is a dif- 
ference of mind in this connection. 

(1) There is a real place for electronic 
organs in small chapels or churches where 





Often men and women name 
an inexperienced individual to 
be executor of their wills, and 
thus risk costly mistakes. 


Virginia Trust Company has 
faithfully served the people 
of Virginia as the experi- 
enced executor, guardian and 
trustee for 60 years. We cor- 
dially invite your inquiry. 


Virginia Trust Company 


821 E. Main St. io} Richmond,Va. 











or Electronic? 
R. SYDNOR 


space and money are severely limited. 
Further, they are valuable interim in- 
struments in large churches waiting for 
the installation of a standard pipe organ. 

(2) In the writer’s opinion no elec- 
tronic organ yet produced can equal in 
all respects a finely voiced pipe organ. 
On the quieter levels, especially in flute 
tones, the electronics give pleasing re- 
sults. On the louder levels needed for 
supporting congregational singing and 
large choirs or for playing triumphant 
vigorous organ solo music, the electronics 
are often lacking in tonal adequacy. This 
is frequently true even when many speak- 
ers have been installed around the room. 

A pipe organ of quality has beauty 
and refinement of tone in each of its solo 
voices. On the louder levels it has a 
clarity of tone without oppressive heavi- 
ness. This blended ensemble of singing 
pipes stimulates a congregation to praise. 

(3) Many committees do not know that 
several leading pipe organ manufacturers 
produce excellent small pipe organs in 
the same general price range as elec- 
tronics. M. P. Moller, Inc., Hagerstown, 
Maryland, for example, markets a three- 
rank pipe organ of excellent tone which 
is quite adequate for the worship needs 
of a small church or chapel. Occupying 
a space 8’ wide, 8’ high, and 3’6” deep, 
it will be delivered and installed for only 
$3,975. Custom-built pipe organs can 
be purchased from approximately $6,000 
up. Leading organ manufacturers are 
glad to send literature and/or a repre- 
sentative to study the local needs. Among 
them are the following builders, listed 
alphabetically: Aeolian-Skinner Organ 
Company, Boston 25, Mass., Austin Or- 
gan Company, Hartford, Conn., and M. 
P. Moller, Hagerstown, Md. 

(4) I am asked frequently which elec- 
tronic organ I prefer. Each leading make 
seems to have its distinctive advantages 
and drawbacks. For those churches se- 
riously considering an electronic organ, 
I should like to call attention to the Allen 
Organ Co., Allentown, Penn. This com- 
pany produces electronic organs from ap- 
proximately $4,200 up. In the writer’s 
opinion this organ has come closer than 
others to producing satisfying organ tone. 
Certainly it is worth investigating. 

In conclusion, organ purchasing com- 
mittees should be urged to gather infor- 
mation from a number of reliable sources. 
After seriously weighing the merits of 
the various instruments, the organ should 
be purchased which over a long period of 
time will give genuine inspiration to the 
people who will hear it. 

Next week I shall begin a discussion 
of how to play hymns. 
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A Preacher in Chains 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 10, 1953 
Acts 25-28; Phil. 1:12-14; Print Acts 28:14b-24, 30-31 


“We know that in everything God 
works for good with those who love him,” 
that is Paul’s great assertion in Romans 
8:28. But is it true? Was it true for 
Paul himself? Let us see. 


I. “So We Came to Rome.’’ 


Paul’s great hope was to win the Ro- 
man Empire for Christ. His strategy 
was to move across the Empire from east 
to west, planting churches in the strategic 
centers of every important province. 
When his third missionary journey was 
ended there was a line of churches stretch- 
ing from Palestine through Syria, Cilicia, 
Galatia, Asia, and Macedonia to Greece. 
Italy was next in line, and its capital, the 
capital of the most enduring Empire the 
world has ever known, was Rome. Com- 
pleting his labors in Ephesus, the most 
important city in the Roman province 
of Asia, Paul purposed to revisit the 
churches which he had founded in Mace- 
donia and Greece and then go on a special 
mission to Jerusalem. “After I have 
been there,” he said (Acts 19:21), “I 
must see Rome.” 

Why must he first go to Jerusalem? 
Because, he tells us, he wanted to de- 
liver a large sum of money which he had 
collected from the churches that he had 
founded on his three missionary journeys 
to the mother church in Jerusalem. People 
in Jerusalem, even members of the 
church, were disturbed by the growth of 
the Gentile churches, and were especially 
bitter against Paul because they thought 
he was turning Jews throughout the Em- 
pire away from the customs of their 
fathers. Paul thought if he took this 
generous gift from the Gentile churches 
it might change their attitude. 

He expected to take a boat directly from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, but at the last 
moment, just as he was ready to go 
aboard, he learned that some of his en- 
emies had also booked passage and were 
planning to kill him en route. So he 
changed his plan and returned overland 
by way of Macedonia and thence by a 
slow boat which moved, with many stops, 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 

All along the way Paul’s friends sought 
to dissuade him from going to Jerusalem. 
It was because of the intense political sit- 
uation. Jewish nationalism was rising. 
The Sicarri, dagger men who carried 
knives under their cloaks, were striking 
down Jews who were too friendly to the 
Romans. Assassination was a frequent 
occurrence. The underground was wait- 
ing for a favorable opportunity to rise 
against Rome. Already there had been 
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several premature revolts. Just recently 
an Egyptian “prophet” had marched 
against Jerusalem with a band of 30,- 
000 men. The Roman army, with the 
help of the populace, had dispersed them 
with great slaughter. But the atmosphere 
remained tense. Paul was suspected of 
teaching Jews throughout the Empire to 
forsake their ancestral faith (Acts 
21:21). To return to Jerusalem under 
these circumstances seemed foolhardy in- 
deed. 


But Paul was adamant. “I am going 
to Jerusalem,” he told the elders of the 
church in Ephesus, “bound in the Spirit, 
not knowing what shall befall me there; 
except that the Holy Spirit testifies to 
me in every city that imprisonment and 
afflictions await me. But I do not ac- 
count my life of any value nor as precious 
to myself, if only I may accomplish my 
course and the ministry which I received 
from the Lord Jesus.” (Acts 20:22-24) 
In Tyre his friends insisted that he ought 
not to go a step further. In Caesarea 
he met his old friend Agabus (Acts 
11:27-30), who had just returned from 
Jerusalem, and knew how much feeling 
there was against Paul. Agabus took the 
apostle’s belt, tied his own hands and 
feet and said, “So shall the Jews at 
Jerusalem bind the man who owns this 
girdle and deliver him into the hands of 
the Gentiles.” (21:11) When they heard 
what Agabus had to say, the whole 
church, and even Paul’s traveling com- 
panions, begged him to change his mind. 
Paul answered, “What are you doing, 
weeping and breaking my heart. For 
I am ready not only to be imprisoned but 
even to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” “When he would not 
be persuaded,” Luke writes, “we ceased 
and said, ‘The will of the Lord be 
done.’ ” (21:14) 

In Jerusalem the forebodings of 
Paul’s friends were realized. A mob sat 
upon him in the Temple and would soon 
have beaten him to death if he had not 
been rescued by a detachment of Roman 
soldiers. Learning that forty conspira- 
tors had plotted to assassinate Paul, the 
Tribune sent him to Caesarea where he 
was held in protective custody for two 
vears, and then dispatched on a prison 
ship to Rome. The ship on which he 
traveled was caught in a furious storm, 
blown for two weeks before the wind, and 
finally wrecked off the coast of Malta. 
Paul’s alertness and faith in God en- 
abled all the passengers to find their way 
at last to the dry land. His deliverance 

there from a poisonous viper that fastened 


itself on his arm seemed miraculous. His 
cure of numerous sick people on the is- 
land endeared him to the populace gen- 
erally. 

The centurion in charge was forced to 
remain in Malta with his prisoners 
through the winter months until naviga- 
tion opened in the spring. He then took 
passage for himself and his convoy on a 
grain ship named “The Twin Brothers,” 
after Castor and Pollux, the patrons of 
seamen. Paul’s island friends accom- 
panied him to the boat and provided all 
that was necessary for his comfort. 

They disembarked several days later 
at Puteoli, 155 miles south of Rome, the 
usual harbor for ships from the East 
carrying passengers or freight for the 
imperial city. Here they remained seven 
days. The delay was probably needed 
for Julius to report his arrival at Rome 
and to receive further orders from the 
capital, perhaps with regard to the dis- 
posal of the prisoners. The journey was 
then resumed by land. 

‘And so we came to Rome,” says Luke, 
who was traveling with Paul as a mem- 
ber of his party (28:14). To what does 
the “so” refer? To everything, pre- 
sumably, which we have described to 
this point. To Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem, to the beating he incurred in the 
temple, to his arrest by the Roman trib- 
une, to his narrow escape from Jewish 
assassins, to his long imprisonment in 
Caesarea, to his shipwreck in the Medi- 
terranean, to his miraculous deliverance 
on the island of Malta. So Paul came 
to Rome, not as he had hoped and 
planned, free to come and go, but a pris- 
oner in bonds. And so it often happens 
tous. Our fondest hopes and dreams are 
fulfilled, not just as we had planned, but 
as God has willed it. Man proposes. God 
disposes. 


II. A Preacher in Chains 


Twelve miles from Puteoli Paul and 
his company reached the celebrated Ap- 
pian Way, broad, finely paved and lined 
with historic monuments, over which vic- 
torious generals and armies had marched 
for 500 years amid the plaudits of the 
people. They continued on this his- 
toric highway until they came to Rome, 
the capital of the Empire, the metropolis 
of the world, unrivaled for wealth and 
splendor. 


Luke does not mention the beauties 
along the way, however, or the greatness 
of the imperial city. As he thinks back 
over this part of the trip after the pas- 
sage of several vears, there stands out 
only the kindness of Christian friends— 
the ones who entertained them at Puteoli, 
though they had never seen them before; 
those who came out of Rome to meet them 
at the Forum of Appius, which was 43 
miles from the city; and the others who 
met him at Three Taverns, ten miles 
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from Rome. As Paul approached the 
greatest city of the world, not free to 
preach the gospel as he had hoped, but 
in chains, his heart sank. But as he 
met these brethren along the way he was 
greatly encouraged. 


That is not hard to understand. Paul 
was sensitive to human affection as most 
of us are; he depended on his friends, 
as most of us do; and the attitude of 
these Roman Christians cheered his 
heart. “On seeing them,” Luke tells us, 
“Paul thanked God and took courage.” 


Julius marched his prisoners to the 
Caelian Hill and turned them over to the 
commander of the Foreign Camp. He 
gave such a good report of the apostle’s 
conduct that Paul was allowed to secure 
his own accommodations outside the bar- 
racks, a very unusual privilege. This 
does not mean that Paul lived in a house 
all to himself. No one except the richest 
Romans did that. Rome was a city of 
great tenements and big apartment houses. 
Paul had his own apartment in one of 
these “islands,” as the Romans called 
them. A soldier guarded him constantly, 
but Luke and Aristarchus were free to 
come and go, and visitors were always 
welcome. 


Three days after he had arrived in the 
city, Paul sent for the leading men among 
the Jews and arranged for a time when 
he could speak to them more fully about 
Jesus. When they refused to hear him, 
he turned to the Gentiles, confident that 
they would listen. ‘And he lived there 
two whole years at his own expense,” 
Luke tells us, “and welcomed all who 
came to him, preaching the kingdom of 
God and teaching about the Lord Jesus 
Christ quite openly and unhindered.” 
(Acts 28:30-31) 


During these two years Paul wrote 
four of his greatest letters, the letters to 
the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Co- 
lossians, and a private letter to his friend 
Philemon. In his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Paul wrote: “I want you to know, 
brethren, that what has happened to me 
has really served to advance the gos- 


pel... .” (1:12) 


He goes on to explain that this is true 
because his bonds have enabled him to 
reach so many of the Roman soliders for 


Christ. His guards were changed at 
regular intervals. He took every ad- 
vantage to speak to them about Jesus, and 
as a result the gospel began to spread 
throughout the whole praetorian guard. 
And then there was something else. Other 
Christians who had been afraid to speak 
out openly were encouraged by his ex- 
ample, and began to speak “the word 
of God without fear” (Phil. 1:12-14). 
And so, in spite of his bonds, the church 
began to grow in the heart of the Roman 
Empire. In a very few years, indeed, it 
became the strongest church in all the 
world. 


WI. Paul Still Lives 


After two years Paul’s case came before 
the Emperor. Some modern historians 
think he was convicted at this time and 
put to death. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that he was freed and that he went 
on to Spain, as he had planned so many 
years before (Romans 15:24). 


Three years later he was back in Rome, 
once more a prisoner. This time he knew 
it was the end. Nero had run amuck. 
Christians were being burned at the 
stake, torn by dogs, the great persecution 
had begun. 


Such were the conditions when Paul 
took his pen and wrote a letter to his 
old friend Timothy. Timothy was a 
young man when he saw Paul for the 
first time. It was in Lystra where the 
people had stoned him, and dragged him 
out of the city, thinking he was dead. 
When Paul came back to Lystra, he in- 
vited Timothy to come with him as his 
assistant and Timothy had been near his 
side ever since. He was Paul’s closest 
and dearest friend. Now Paul sits down 
to advise him for the last time: ‘Do 
not be ashamed to testify to our Lord... . 
Take your share of suffering as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus. . . .The saying 
is sure: If we have died with him, we 
shall also live with him; if we endure, 
we shall also reign with him; if we 
deny him, he also will deny us.” (II 
Tim. 1:8;2:3, 11-13) 

There was an interruption—the news, 
perhaps, that Paul’s case had been de- 
cided adversely. Paul took up his pen 
and resumed: “I am already on the 
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point of being sacrificed; the time of my 
departure has come. I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished the race, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
will award to me on that day, and not 
only to me but also to all who have loved 
his appearing.” (II Tim. 4:6-8) 

Shortly thereafter Paul was led out 
from the prison; his head was laid on the 
block; the sword rose and fell. A few 
years before, during his first Roman im- 
prisonment, Paul was not sure whether 
he preferred to live or to die. He thought 
he ought to live, because there were so 
many who depended on him, but “my 
desire,” he wrote, “is to depart and be 
with Christ, for that is far better.” (Phil. 


1:23) Now at last his wish was ful- 
filled. He had gone to be at home with 
his Lord. 


“Someday,” said Dwight L. Moody, 
American’s most famous evangelist, “you 
will read in the papers that D. L. Moody 
of East Northfield is dead. Don’t you 
believe a word of it. At that moment 
I shall be more alive than I am now. 
I shall have gone up higher, that is all 
—out of this old clay tenement into a 
house that is immortal; a body that death 
cannot touch, that sin cannot taint, a 
body fashioned like unto his glorious 
body. I was born of the flesh in 1837. 
I was born of the Spirit in 1856. That 
which is born of the flesh may die. That 
which is born of the Spirit will live for- 
ever.” 

Paul, like Moody, still lives because 
he has gone to be at home with his Lord. 
He still lives, because the movement 
which he carried into the far corners of 
the Roman Empire has spread now into 
the uttermost parts of the earth to be- 
come a world-wide brotherhood binding 
together men of every race and class. He 
still lives, because those who read the 
story of his life are inspired and strength- 
ened to do as he did—to follow the gleam, 
to explore new areas of the world for 
Christ, to build churches, to train lead- 
ers, to break down barriers, to extend 
Christian fellowship to all people, to 
carry the teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ into every area of life. 


“In everything God works for good 
with those who love him.” That was 
true in Paul’s case. And it will prove 
true in our case, if only we will open our 
hearts to the love of God. Some of the 
things which will happen to us will be 
good, some not so good, and some posi- 
tively evil. But “in everything”—good, 
bad and indifferent—“God works for 
good with those,” but only with those, 
“who love him.” 


Lesson theme and Scripture selections 
copyrighted by Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Scripture quo- 
tations are from the Revised Standard 
Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


TWO TEXAS FEMALE SEMINARIES. 
By Mabelle Purcell. University Press, Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


288 pp., $5.00. 





This is a centennial edition (with 200 
illustrations) telling the story of Live 
Oak Female Seminary at Gay Hill, Tex- 
as, from 1853 to 1875, and the Stuart 
Female Seminary in Austin from 1875 to 
1899. The names of Red and Purcell 
and others prominent in the development 
of Presbyterianism in the Southwest fig- 
ure largely in the book. In addition, the 
book is valuable because it insures for the 
future an interesting chapter in the be- 
ginnings of the education of women in 
that area. 


THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE 


BIBLE. By Bernhard W. Anderson. As- 
sociation Press, New York. 61 pp., 50¢ 

The author of Rediscovering the Bible, 
who is professor of Old Testament In- 
terpretation at Colgate-Rochester Divini- 
ty School, here offers eight studies in- 
troducing the Bible as a whole. In the 
Haddam House series, this is a study 
guide sponsored by the United Student 
Christian Council study department and 
is a valuable contribution. 

TO WIN THESE RIGHTS. By Lucy 
Randolph Mason. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 206 pp., $3.00, paper. 

This is Lucy Mason’s personal story 
of the fight of the C. I. O. to organize 
labor in the South. It is a story that 
church people and all people ought to 
know. Miss Mason, whose proud Vir- 
ginia aristocracy is not soft-pedaled, 
knows the story from the inside for she 
has worked for 15 years in the organ- 
izing movement. ‘The autocratic system 
in industry,” she says, “remains in effect 
until employees get together in duly con- 
stituted unions which have, and exercise, 
the right to engage in collective bargain- 
ing through their elected committees and 
officers.” ' She is giving her best energies, 
against great handicaps, to bring about 
that sort of democratic participation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


You and God. William J. Purdue. Ex- 
position Press, N. Y. $2.50. 


When You Marry. (New and Revised) 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill. As- 
sociation Press, N. Y. $3.75. 


Religion in Shoes. Hunter B. Blakely. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. $2.00. 


Tensions and Destiny. John Malcus 
Ellison. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
$2.00. 


Major Voices in American Theology, 
David Wesley Soper. The . Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

The New Testament. Translated by 
Charles Kingsley Williams. Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y. $2.25. 


Where Jesus Walked. Sandford Flem- 
ing. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 





Spiritus Creator. Regin Prenter. Muh- 
lenburg Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 


WANTED 


WANTED NOW—Housemothers for Chil- 

drens Home. Need three immediately. 
Send statement of experience or qualifica- 
tions and give personal references with 
inquiry to Superintendent, Palmer Or- 
phanage, Columbus, Mississippi. 




















WANTED—Combination worker as direc- 

tor of Choirs and Children’s work. If 
interested write Laurinburg Presbyterian 
Church, Laurinburg, N. C. 


WANTED—Rezgistered Graduate Nurse; 

live in if desired; working 3:00 to 11:00 
P.M.; charge duty; six days off a month; 
good salary; board and laundry. Apply 
Sheltering Arms Hospital, 1008S East Clay 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





An inspiring book of 


guidance for newlyweds 
and engaged couples. 









By DAVID R. MACE. A Westminster 
Pastoral Aid Book of counsel for all who 
seek a happy, well-adjusted, truly Chris- 
tian marriage. Arranged to be read over 
a four-week period. The subjects dis- 
cussed are: The Purpose of Marriage; 


The Intimacies of Marriage; The Fel- _ aed 
lowship of Marriage; and The Wider Im- ay ar 
plications of Marriage. $1.50 UE: 

At all bookstores, AK 
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By Harold Wilke 
$1.50 

HOW TO HELP AN 

ALCOHOLIC 

By Clifford J. Earle 
$1.50 
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LIVING WATER 

By Carl J. Scherzer 
$1.50 
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TO BE 

By Paul B. Maves 
$1.50 

YE SHALL BE 

COMFORTED 

By William F. 

Rogers $1.50 
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THE PRESIDENTS - MEN OF FAITH 


(Including Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
By Butss Isety 


Did you know that the mother of one president was a minister? 


Five presidents married parsonage-born women. 
One president often filled a pulpit, while another was a clergyman and filled a 


These facts and many other fascinating stories telling how and why these men 
were elevated by the people to the position of highest honor and respect can be found 
in this, the most exciting book to be published about our presidents in recent years. 


Price $3.75 


At all booksellers 
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CHANGES 

RAYMOND J. BALL from Crawfordville, 
Ga., to the Wee Kirk church, 1801 Gres- 
ham Rd., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

DANIEL C. Manson from New Salem, 
Pa., to First church, Box 426, Export, Pa. 

ROLAND Murray from Harlingen, Texas, 
to 204 S. Main St., Weatherford, Texas, 

Marin B. Curry, Oxford, N. C., has 
been recalled to active duty in the U. S. 
Army chaplaincy and has been assigned 
as post chaplain at the Atlanta General 
Depot. 

A. MERRELL Keiru, formerly of Kirk- 
wood church, Atlanta, Ga., has begun his 
new work as pastor of the 
Fla., church. 


DEATH 
CHARLES M. 


L-11 





Monticello, 


CHUMBLEY, 71, who had 
lived in Berea, Ky., since his retirement 
in 1946, died in Richmond, Ky., March 
30. His last pastoral work before retire- 
ment was in the Silver Creek church in 
Transylvania Presbytery, 
service has been in 
and Georgia. 
MARRIED 

Don McCait (Robert Donnell) and 
Virginia Montgomery, both missionaries, 
were married in Kobe, Japan, April 7. 
TRIP 


CHARLES HaAppon Nasers, First church, 
ireenville, S. C., 


Ky. Earlier 


Virginia, Kentucky 


is serving for six weeks 
as lecturer and Protestant chaplain 
aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam on a 
cruise to the western Mediterranean. He 
and Mrs. Nabers will attend the Rotary 


QS == 
I will lift up 
mine eyes 
unto the hills 


——ernational Convention in Paris in 
y, the coronation in London, return- 
to Greenville June 12. 


ATED CLERK 

“Lynn V. Lone, 4716 Harley St., Fort 

wth, Texas, is the new stated clerk of 

d-Texas Presbytery, succeeding R. K. 
McCaLt, Haskell, Texas. 


STILLMAN LECTURES 

Lectures for the May 11-15 ministers week 
at Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala., will 
be delivered by Harry V. RICHARDSON, 
Gammon Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; Harry 
M. Morrett, Gastonia, N. C., pastor; SaAm- 
UEL F. FRANKLIN and Irvine YucHANG Lo, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; JAMES M. Carr and VER- 
non S. Broy es, of the Board of Church 
Extension, Atlanta. 


TO RETIRE 

KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE and HAL- 
rorp E. Luccock will retire from the fac- 
ulty of the Yale Divinity School in June. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

JouHNnN Henry SHope, New York, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Friends 
of the Middle East, has been named direc- 
tor of administrative research for the 
National Council of Churches. 

GrorcE W. CARPENTER, former Baptist 
missionary to the Congo and literature 
secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, 
has become executive secretary of the 
Africa Committee of the National Coun- 


cil, succeeding Emory Ross who has just 
retired. 

J. ALLAN Ranck, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
named associate director of the National 
Council’s joint commission on Missionary 
Education. Dr. Ranck has been director 
of youth work for the Evangelical United 
Brethren church and he succeeds GILBERT 
Q. LeSourp, retired. 


DREs 

Mabel Lee Wells formerly of Central 
church, Chattanooga, Tenn., now serves 
the First church, Greenwood, Miss. 

Helen (Mrs. J. L.) McDaniel, of the 
Ginter Park church, Richmond, Va., will 
become DRE in the Woodlawn church, 
Birmingham, Ala., in May. 


RADIO & TV 

Joun F. ANDERSON, JR., of the First 
church, Dallas, Texas, will be the Presby- 
terian, U. S., preacher on the Protestant 
Hour beginning May 3. The May-July 
series will be carried by 185 or more sta- 
tions across the nation, in most cases at 
8:30 a.m. (EST), though the time varies 
according to stations. The sermons will 
deal with “Questions That Count.” 

STEPHEN T. Harvin of the South Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) church is the radio-TV 
minister for WMBR-TV and WMBR, serv- 
ing an estimated 100,000 television sets 
each Sunday merning. This is thought 
to be the only regularly telecast Sunday 
morning service in the Southern Presby- 
terian church. 
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